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Abstract 

As food studies as an academic field matures in the United States, there is a need to better 
understand how special collection libraries and archives are serving food studies researchers 
and other constituents through collection development, arrangement, description and 
outreach. This paper offers an overview of the literature pertaining to culinary special 
collections and archives across the U.S., shares findings from interviews conducted with 
managers of existing culinary collections, and makes professional recommendations for how 
to best manage such materials. By synthesizing findings from the literature and interviews, 
the research suggests that culinary collections are well-positioned for use in instruction, 
multidisciplinary research projects, and stimulating public engagement with library 
institutions. Further, the paper outlines the potential benefits of establishing a culinary 
archives and special collections consortium. 
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While libraries across the United States have been accepting donations of culinary 
records for decades, active collecting of culinary resources in special collections and archives 
is a relatively recent trend. With the establishment of the first food studies programs at U.S. 
universities in the 1990s, more and more librarians and archivists began to take note of the 
unique opportunity that collecting culinary materials presented (Morris-Knower, 2004). 
However, that such archival collections have largely grown out of a demand to create 
resources for scholars studying food, librarians and archivists are faced with a problem of 
collection scope. As an interdisciplinary field of scholarship, food studies draws on 
methodologies and theories from areas as diverse as anthropology, economics, gender 
studies, nutrition, literature, and art history, among many others (Aspray et al., 2014; Elias, 
2017; Korr & Broussard, 2004). Food studies employs various social science frameworks to 
understand how food shapes and has been shaped by communities, identities, and histories 
(Cinotto et al., 2019). Thus, given the field’s broad range of disciplines it draws from, 
defining the scope for developing collections relevant to food studies is a challenge. Similar 
to developing and managing collections on other young and multidisciplinary fields of 
academic inquiry, such as gender studies and urban Studies, increasing access to historic 
culinary records is challenging partly because there is a lack of disciplinary canon or 
precedents for how such eclectic collections are best administered (Wilk, 2012). 

Despite the explosion of culinary collections nationally in the past two decades, very 
few librarians or Library and Information Science (LIS) scholars have written about this 
trend. Morris-Knower (2004) offers the most comprehensive overview of culinary 
collections, outlining the rise of food studies and the consequent demand for libraries to 
collect culinary materials. However, Morris-Knower’s (2004) survey of the trend only gives a 
basic overview of the history of collecting in this area and primarily centers circulating 


library collections, not archives or special collections. Because Morris-Knower (2004) 
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focuses on collection development, themes such as outreach, description, and access are not 
considered. When it comes to managing collections in libraries, Wilk (2012) suggests that 
collections in different fields and genres are best treated differently; tactics that an outreach 
librarian might employ to engage audiences with collections in Philosophy are likely to be, 
and should be, different from how medical librarians maximize a collection’s value. Culinary 
materials are a wholly unique genre and deserve further consideration for how they can best 
be used for educational initiatives and research. In particular, cookbooks are a truly singular 
genre of text, simultaneously instructional and vernacular, representing both traditional 
knowledge and new insights in a format that does not need to be moved through linearly or 
read in its entirety (Ferguson, 2020; Tippen et al., 2019). Moreover, beyond uses for research, 
culinary documents may be of interest to a much broader range of patrons. Home cooks, 
professional chefs, journalists, recipe developers, and amateur gourmands may all find 
significant value in historic culinary documents, putting information in collections to use for 
creative initiatives beyond academic citation. 

Thus, with little (LIS) specific literature on culinary collections and existing 
scholarship pertaining almost exclusively to non-archival sources, a significant research gap 
exists. Thus, in this paper, I seek to address this lack of academic insight by offering an 
overview of the history of food-focused special collections and archives across the United 
States and examining what unique challenges and opportunities such materials present to 
collection managers. I offer findings from a review of the literature as well as ethnographic 
interviews with librarians and archivists managing notable collections across the U.S. My 
findings highlight areas for concern and advantages common to collecting in this area, 
successful methods for increasing access and discoverability, and techniques for outreach and 


marketing that have been rewarding for collection managers. A synthesis of key areas for 
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concern and trends in the subject-area informs recommendations for best practices in the 
field. 
Literature Review 

Literature that specifically examines the trend of culinary archives and special 
collections is notably sparse. Drawing from a variety of sources that pertain to the relatively 
young field of food studies forms the basis of the literature surveyed. 
History of Writing and Publishing Cookbooks in the United States 

Current records indicate the earliest publication of material including instructions on 
how to prepare food in the United States was in 1742, Eliza Smith’s The Compleat 
Housewife: Or Accomplished Gentleman’s Companion. However, this text, along with 
several other books on women’s domestic labor that were reprinted in the U.S. over the 
course of the next half century, were originally published in Britain. What historians believe 
to be the first culinary instruction text written by an American-born author and published in 
the United States was Amelia Simmon’s 1796 American Cookery, or the Art of Dressing 
Viands, Fish, Poultry, and Vegetables, and the Best Modes of Making Pastes, Puffs, Pies, 
Tarts, Puddings, Custards and Preserves, and All Kinds of Cakes....Adapted to this Country 
and All Grades of Life (Longone, 2002). Scholars of American culinary history have pointed 
out that Simmon’s text is the first known example of a printed cookbook to incorporate 
ingredients indigenous to the Americas, such as turkey, corn, and cranberries, and is also 
notable for its use of pearlash, a chemical leavening and colonial era predecessor to baking 
powders (Longone, 2002). 

In their study on Simmon’s American Cookery, Stavely and Fitzergerald (2017) point 
out that the text was largely ignored for many decades in the 19" and 20" centuries, not 
considered an object worthy of academic study, yet, in the latter half of the 20" century, 


historians began to mythologize it as the first American cookbook. Despite its popular status 
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as the “first American cookbook,” historians have highlighted that Simmon’s text was 
heavily-influenced by British flavors and cooking techniques (Stavely & Fitzergerald, 2017). 
In the 19" century, a number of noteworthy Southern texts fused French culinary techniques 
with local ingredients and thus codified many popular Southern dishes (Longone, 2002). On a 
daily basis, early American cooks necessarily negotiated the social expectations of recreating 
European flavors with the reality of a lack of specialty ingredients required to prepare such 
dishes (Longone, 2002). This mixing of Old World culinary techniques and flavors with 
available New World ingredients is often cited as the foundation for what is now commonly 
perceived as “American” food (Stavely & Fitzergerald, 2017). Scholars argue that the 
challenges to understanding what American food is and its origins reflect larger difficulties 
around identifying a unifying American identity (Wilk, 2018). These historical texts offer 
glimpses into the compromises and innovations characteristic of early American culinary 
history, and, as some academics assert, a broader American character (Ferguson, 2020; Wilk, 
2018). 
Food as an Object of Study 

Prior to establishing the first food studies degree programs in the United States, food 
had been an object of academic study amongst folklorists, historians, economists, 
anthropologists, gender studies scholars, and researchers in myriad fields for decades 
(Claflin, 2013; Morris-Knower, 2004). However, it was early scholars of women’s history 
and labor that began to focus in on food as a broad and multidisciplinary area of study; these 
academics began taking a closer look at home economics collections in order to highlight 
how changing representations of women’s domestic work in the kitchen pointed towards 
shifts in gender roles and social expectations (Cannon, 2019). Many of the oldest and most 
significant collections that are designated as food-oriented started as home economics 


collections (Cannon, 2019). Notably, Harvard’s Schlesinger Library, which collects in the 
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area of American women’s history, was one of the first institutions to actively collect in this 
area in the 1960s (Cannon, 2019). 

Beyond women’s labor, however, the growth, transportation, processing, sale, and 
serving of food touch upon themes as diverse as agriculture, leisure, social hierarchies, 
aesthetics, nutrition, and infrastructure, among others (Driver, 2009; Tobias, 1998). Thus, the 
stories and narratives in documents pertaining to food history have proven invaluable for 
research in countless fields (Haley, 2012). For example, in Cookbook Politics, Kennan 
Ferguson (2020) compares community cookbooks from two different women’s groups: one 
from an elite Dallas Junior League and another from women’s cooking club from Milwaukee, 
both from the 1970s. Ferguson points out that the way recipe contributors self-identify 
reveals much about the community’s gender politics, class, and conceptualizations of 
individuality; contributors in the Dallas cookbook uniformly identified with their husbands’ 
names (e.g. Mrs. C. Douglas Gill), suggesting an alignment with their spouse’s prestige and 
effacing the women’s individuality. Conversely, women offering recipes to the Milwaukee 
cookbook consistently used their own full names; Ferguson posits that these women were 
more empowered to assert individual agency and claim credit for their work. Hughes (2017) 
stresses that narratives in Abby Fisher’s 1881 What Mrs. Fisher Knows about Old Southern 
Cooking: Soups, Pickles, Preserves, Etc. were invaluable for reconstructing the story of how 
a former slave became one of the first known black American businesswomen by using her 
culinary prowess to establish a pickle and jelly company. Lastly, Appadurai (2009) draws on 
historical cookbooks and recipes from both colonial India and the newly founded 
independent India to depict early imaginations of a cohesive state and how these texts 
facilitated the emergence of a narrative on the mythological origins of the subcontinent as a 
unified Hindu nation. Researchers have thus found that cookbooks, recipes, and other 


culinary records possess a dearth of underexamined information in narratives and stories, 
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offering unique insight into historical topics that have previously been ignored (Gabaccia & 
Aldrich, 2012). 

Data, infographics, and other metrics in rare and archival cookbooks and other 
culinary records have also been put to use for diverse research projects. Zick and Stevens 
(2010) mine data from thousands of recipe cook times from cookbooks published between 
1975 and 2006 to chart average time spent cooking in American households; they suggest 
that the shrinking time spent cooking may have a correlation to increasing obesity rates. 
Marion Nestle’s 2002 landmark Food Politics draws on diverse historical documents, such as 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s Food Pyramid, to outline the history of 
shifting American dietary advice and the ways in which lobbying groups influenced 
representations of daily serving suggestions (2013). Stavely and Fitzgerald (2017) note, for 
example, that Simmon’s 1796 American Cookery revealed important information regarding 
increases to agricultural productivity due to early advances in horticulture technologies in 
18 century Connecticut. Other interesting research projects include an analysis of the 19" 
century imperative syntax in written recipe instructions (Tompkins, 2013), building an 
ingredient and nutrient database specific to Nigerian cuisine (Sue Day, 2008), outlining 
changing food safety standards throughout U.S. history (Almanza et al., 2017), and charting 
shifting conceptions of individual ingredients through a study of indexes in various editions 
of The Joy of Cooking (Sasseo, 2001). Thus, historical culinary materials contain multitudes 
of data that can be used to write the histories of subjects far broader than just the food itself. 

Beyond traditional scholarly endeavors, archival culinary documents have been 
employed for creative projects and public outreach initiatives. Josh Kun’s 2015 exhibition To 
Live and Dine in LA displayed historic menus from around Los Angeles held at the Los 
Angeles Public Library’s special collections (Kun, 2015). Not only did Kun curate a gallery 


exhibition with the materials, but he showcased short documentaries on local chefs, created 
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multimedia pieces with digitized menus, and published a book on the subject (Los Angeles 
Public Library, 2015). Mayukh Sen has published numerous pieces of journalism on 
overlooked chefs and restaurateurs from marginalized communities in US history, making 
extensive use of archival sources (Kamicheril, 2018). Additionally, Toni Tipton Martin, 
journalist, historian, and owner of the largest known private collection of archival culinary 
materials pertaining to African American food history, has drawn extensively from archival 
sources to reconstruct the biographies and histories of black cooks throughout United States 
history (Heil, 2021). These examples of rigorous but not strictly academic research endeavors 
demonstrate how such collections can be put to use for diverse projects that engage wider 
audiences outside of academia. 

Acknowledging the importance of food as an academic object of study in diverse 
fields, New York University and Boston University both opened the first food studies 
programs in the United States in the 1990s (Spiegel, 2012). Although programs in food 
studies had been established in Europe earlier (Duran & MacDonald, 2006; Spiegel, 2012), 
these universities effectively legitimized a new stand-alone field of academic research within 
the United States. Because scholars in the U.S. at the time did not have degrees in this field, 
these universities instead recruited scholars from varied departments who had centered their 
research on food in order to launch their programs. The founding of food studies as a 
department was therefore highly eclectic and transdisciplinary, much like culinary collections 
are nowadays. 

Expansion of Culinary Collections 

In 1899, an avid collector of menus, Mrs. Frank E. Buttolph, offered to donate her 
private collection of menus from New York restaurants to the New York Public Library and 
continue developing the collection on her own (Federman, 2011). This is the first known 


instance of a donated culinary collection to a library in the United States (Federman, 2011). 
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However, many donors have followed suit since then. Noteworthy examples of collections 
that were launched as a result of large donations include the Janice Bluestein Longone 
Culinary Archive at the University of Michigan (University of Michigan Library, n.d.), the 
Doris S. Kirschner Cookbook Collection at the University of Minnesota (University of 
Minnesota Libraries, n.d.), and the Jacqueline M. Newman Chinese Cookbook Collection at 
Stony Brook University (Stony Brook University Libraries, n.d.), among many others. 

The International Association of Culinary Professionals identifies 60 collections 
across Canada and the United States in its report, A Selective Guide to Culinary Library 
Collections (Morris-Knower, 2004). Moreover, a substantial number of universities and blogs 
have published research guides to food studies with hyperlinks to dozens of online catalogs 
of these collections (Griswold, 2002; Princeton University Library, n.d.; University of 
California Los Angeles Library, n.d.). These resources are invaluable tools for food studies 
researchers to grasp the breadth of collections available to investigate; however, no formal 
coordination between these various institutional repositories exists. 

Beyond academic and public library environments, collecting rare culinary materials 
has become enormously popular in the past several decades (Mihalache, 2018). How this 
collecting craze became widespread is not entirely clear; however, what is evident is that this 
trend has caused the prices of uncommon and older cookbooks and culinary ephemera to 
skyrocket in the private market. A 1999 Wall Street Journal article claimed vintage 
cookbooks were the hottest antiquarian books on the market (Morris-Knower, 2004). The 
popularity of vintage and antiquarian cookbooks has given rise to a specialty market for first 
editions and copies owned by noteworthy people, with websites like Vintagecookbook.com 
dedicated exclusively to selling hard-to-find prints (Vintage Cookbook). In 1999, two 
cookbooks that Marilyn Monroe had personally owned and made annotations in were sold to 


a private individual at auction for $45,000 USD (Siegel Auction Galleries, 2021). Given the 
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often-exorbitant costs of historic culinary materials, most libraries and archives cannot afford 
to purchase items as a means to develop collections; hence, collections tend to be centered 
around donations. 

While cookbooks form the backbone of many collections (Wessell, 2013), other 
forms of vernacular literature serve important roles in culinary collections. Graziano (2016) 
asserts that popular subject-specific periodicals are invaluable sources of information 
pertaining to newly emerging fields of academic study. Popular magazines, zines, and other 
vernacular literature often defy strict thematic or methodological classification. In Graziano’s 
(2016) study, LGBTQ magazines are noted as rich sites to study a broad range of themes, 
such as gender identity, economic inequality, political movements, and aesthetics, all through 
a queer Studies lens. Graziano emphasizes that the same holds true for other interdisciplinary 
fields of inquiry. By collecting popular periodicals from highly-interdisciplinary fields, 
librarians create new opportunities for research into emerging or underexamined fields. As a 
highly interdisciplinary field, food studies scholars make extensive use of historical food 
magazines and popular literature on cooking to conduct research (Mihalache, 2018). 
Consequently, vernacular periodicals related to food culture have been an important source of 


materials for collection development librarians to draw from (Wilson, 2003). 


Methods 
Interview Subjects 
Based on qualitative research via food studies research guides into which institutions 
across the Unites States held sizable culinary collections (University of California Los 
Angeles Library, n.d.; University of Michigan Library, University of Minnesota Library, 
n.d.), I contacted special collections librarians at 13 institutions. Through email 


communication, I introduced my research interests and desire to interview a librarian about 
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culinary collections. Once librarians agreed to be interviewed individually via Zoom, I 
emailed them the questions to be discussed ahead of time. Of the 13 librarians emailed, seven 
responded to my initial message and were eventually interviewed. Five librarians worked at 
academic universities, one worked at a public library, and one worked at a culinary school 
that offered Associate, Bachelor’s, and Master’s degrees as well as certificate programs. 
Materials 

I emailed interview subjects 4 questions prior to the scheduled interview in order for 
them to consider how to respond and gather materials to share. The following questions were 
sent to the interview subjects: 

1. What challenges exist in developing collections in this subject-area? Are there 

unique aspects of the collection development process? 

2. What types of collaborative initiatives exist, if any, between culinary collections 

nationally (or internationally)? Are there Library and Information Science (LIS) 

organizations that you know of which touch upon this subject-area? 

3. How does the library and/or archive facilitate discovery and access with these 

unique collections to both scholars and the wider public? If applicable, how do 

archivists and librarians use these materials to support curricular or program 

development? 

4. What challenges exist in the process of describing these materials? 
With one exception, all interview subjects verbally consented to the interview being recorded 
via Zoom so that I could review information gathered for further analysis. I took extensive 
notes while the interviews took place not only during the one interview that was not recorded, 


but for all seven interviews. 
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Interviews 

In this section, I offer findings from interviews conducted with seven special 
collections librarians and archivists managing significant culinary collection across the 
United States. By synthesizing information shared by the interview subjects into several key 
themes, including collection development, outreach and collaboration, and description, I 
highlight commonly observed trends within this subject-area. When information shared by an 
interview subject contradicted or differed from other interviewees’ experiences, I offer 
further contextual details. Because the findings are wholly based on information gathered 
through ethnographic interviews, the findings represent the personal and professional views 
and experiences of the interview subjects. 

Collection Development 

One challenge to developing collections pertaining to food history is the lack of an 
established canon to guide the collecting process. Collections covering long-established 
academic fields of study typically have a standard list of records that are essential for the 
library to hold based on well-documented citation lists. Newer fields of academic inquiry, 
such as food studies, lack this type of canon. While historians, anthropologists, and other 
social scientists have compiled bibliographies on the study of food over the years (Driver, 
2008; Driver, 2012), most are discipline-specific and do not capture the breadth of texts that 
may be considered seminal to food studies. 

Collections pertaining to food and food culture across archives and special collections 
around the U.S. are primarily developed through large donations from cookbook collectors. 
Many of the largest collections in the U.S. are named after the first donor to have donated 
substantial collections, such as the Janice Bluestein Longone Culinary Archive. Every 
librarian and archivist interviewed claimed their institution was frequently contacted by 


potential donors with substantial cookbook collections; however, because the librarians 
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interviewed manage large, well-established collections, they tend to already possess most of 
the texts being offered. Most appraisals typically opt to decline these donations or only accept 
a small handful of truly uncommon items that align with the particular repository’s collection 
development policy. 

All of the librarians interviewed claimed that they very rarely purchased materials. 
Due to frequent donation inquiries and the exorbitant cost of acquiring rare and historic 
culinary manuscripts from auction houses and antiquarian book sellers, most of the collection 
development process is done almost entirely through donation. Even the Schlesinger Library 
at Harvard, a university known for its enormous endowment, seldom allocates thousands of 
dollars to purchase individual cookbooks from antiquarian book sellers. As such, building 
donor relationships is vital to the continued growth of collections. In fact, one of 
Schlesinger’s most high-profile and heavily trafficked collections, Julia Child’s personal 
papers, was the result of an established donor and friend of Childs suggesting she donate her 
archives. 

Defining the scope of collections is also a unique challenge to culinary materials. 
Given the vast quantity of cookbooks and other culinary materials published and the various 
cuisines represented, librarians developing such collections must attempt to narrowly define 
their central collection themes. For example, Harvard’s Schlesinger Library primarily collects 
materials pertaining to American women’s history; thus, the institution does not actively 
collect foreign culinary texts. With a renowned food studies program, New York University’s 
Fales Library prioritizes collecting materials that directly support course curricula and 
professors’ research specialties in addition to materials specific to New York’s culinary 
heritage. However, because the New York Public Library holds an impressive collection of 
historic New York restaurant menus, NYU does not actively collect in this area. However, 


institutions such as the University of Michigan collect very broadly across cuisines, record 
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formats, and time periods. The librarian interviewed from the University of Michigan shared 
that her department consequently has an enormous backlog of materials that have not been 
processed due to their less discriminate collection strategy. 

Outreach and Collaboration 

Three interview subjects identified collaboration with local Culinary Historian groups 
as vital for developing collections and conducting outreach. In fact, the Culinary Historians 
of Boston and the Culinary Historians of Southern California started off by holding meetings 
at the Schlesinger Library and the Los Angeles Public Library Downtown Branch, 
respectively. Moreover, the former curator of Schlesinger Library’s culinary collection, 
Barbara L. Haber, established the Radcliffe Culinary Friends in the 1970s, a group of mostly 
Cambridge residents that gathered for culinary demonstrations and speaker series. Such 
interest groups attract members of the public in addition to researchers and professionals in 
the field to gather at the library for regular meetings, panel discussions, and other events. 
Some of these groups also hold fundraising events, typically in the form of cookbook sales, to 
raise money for the library. Hosting such groups cultivates a more dynamic, engaged public 
that actively seeks to put collections to use, integrating records into programming. Three 
librarians interviewed personally attended these meetings at least periodically. Several 
librarians also noted that antiquarian book dealers specializing in culinary texts were 
members of these groups and therefore were able to not only lend their expertise in collecting 
and appraisal, but also towards enhancing description. 

Several librarians interviewed noted how their institutions have held partnered events 
with local or regional culinary schools, restaurants, and food-focused organizations to raise 
awareness of collections and build wider public and academic interest in their holdings. For 
example, the University of Michigan organized a speaker series with an historic Ann Arbor 


deli to bring outside scholars and journalists to speak about the history of the American deli. 
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NYU has held cooking demonstrations in collaboration with the New York campus of Le 
Escoffier, an international culinary school. Harvard University frequently invites renowned 
chefs and food entrepreneurs to conduct live cooking demonstrations for its “Chemistry of 
Cooking” course, which is so popular that the school holds free, duplicate public sessions of 
each class. Moreover, these sessions are recorded and published online, free for the public to 
access. While not all of these events make use of the institution’s archival culinary materials, 
librarians claim that they increase traffic to their collection websites because they heighten 
public awareness of the institution’s culinary-focused educational resources. 

As members of special collections faculty and staff at universities, many of the 
librarians interviewed work closely with professors to develop workshops on primary source 
literacy and to familiarize students with the collections. At schools such as NYU and the 
University of Michigan, which have food studies programs or an extensive range of food- 
themed courses across departments, librarians regularly instruct students on how to use 
historic cookbooks, food advertisements, and writings on food from special collections to 
conduct original historical research. Typically, students visit the special collections library for 
instruction because materials cannot leave the library. It is important for librarians to 
maintain a positive, active relationship with professors teaching courses relating to culinary 
history in order to create more opportunities to engage students with collections. One 
librarian interviewed made a video recording shared on the school’s YouTube account on 
developing primary source literacy where she used cookbooks from special collections. In an 
instruction session, the librarian interviewed from Stony Brook University randomly gave 
each student a cookbook from the collection to analyze, challenging students to think 
critically about questions central to primary source literacy, such as authorship, intent, and 


audience. 
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Collaboration between libraries at the same university was also identified as a 
common practice. For example, special collections in the humanities at NYU are housed in 
the Fales Library; the bulk of culinary-focused special collections are housed in this 
repository. However, significant materials pertaining to agriculture and food laborer’s rights 
are held in NYU’s Tamiment Wagner Library, which collects in radical politics. Recognizing 
significant overlap in collections themes, the two libraries relocated all of their special 
collections to one physical repository in an effort to de-silo materials. While this initiative 
was not carried out exclusively to benefit culinary collections, acknowledgement of the close 
thematic ties in food studies between the two libraries’ holdings was a significant factor in 
making this decision. 

Collaborating with the library or institution’s marketing department has also led to 
innovative methods for promoting culinary collections. In one example, the University of 
Minnesota’s marketing team produces a YouTube series called Read This Book! The curator 
of the Doris S. Kirschner Cookbook Collection has been a guest on the show several times to 
talk about individual books in the collection. These videos are promoted via newsletters to all 
University of Minnesota students and also appear on various social media accounts and 
alumni communication platforms. Consequently, these promotional materials are highly 
visible not just to individuals with an existing interest in culinary heritage, but to the wider 
school community. 

Two of the librarians interviewed noted that students and professors had launched 
some form of an online documentation project related to food. When the COVID-19 
pandemic forced students to leave campus and attend classes virtually, students in the NYU 
food studies program created an online platform to share digital content related to family 
food traditions. Students gathered photos, videos, recipes, drawings, and other media from 


friends, family, and neighbors around in their New York communities and then posted these 
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records to a website run by the food studies program. Although the librarians did not have a 
formal role in administering this project, they noted that similar initiatives designed as 
community digital archives could be fruitful for both developing collections and conducting 
outreach. 
Description 

All Library of Congress call numbers for cookbooks start with TX, the code for home 
economics. Many interview subjects point out how outdated this categorization is, as the term 
“home economics” has historically been a term connoting women’s domestic labor; that 
cooking is labeled with this outmoded term highlights how systemically archaic and limiting 
many Library of Congress call numbers are. Furthermore, Library of Congress subject 
headings also pose challenges for describing culinary texts. Librarians interviewed point out 
that only a small handful of subject headings are appropriate for tagging cookbooks and other 


99 66 


culinary documents. The terms “cookbook,” “cooking,” and “food” are exceptionally broad 
and apply to an enormous quantity of materials; as such, narrowing down searches through 
these subject headings is not effective. 

At the Los Angeles Public Library, non-circulating special collections pertaining to 
food are in open stacks. Patrons looking for cookbooks on vegetarian cooking can look for 
materials with the call number 641.63 based on the Dewey Decimal system; however, this 
system does not differentiate between vegetarian and vegan materials. As such, patrons and 
researchers exclusively interested in vegan recipes have complained about the challenges to 
browsing the stacks because vegan materials are mixed in with vegetarian items, which they 
perceive as unrelated in content. Although this issue may seem somewhat inconsequential, it 
highlights the contentious and oftentimes emotionally charged nature of categorizing and 


labeling cuisines, diets, and culinary traditions. Moreover, this example draws attention to the 


limitations to browsing due to static and rigid taxonomic systems for categorizing materials. 
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Many interview subjects expressed that because catalogs and findings aids do not 
capture information about the specific recipes and contents of culinary texts that can be found 
in the table of contents or recipe indexes, some patrons find it challenging to identify the 
scope of materials relevant to their research interest. For example, a researcher interested in 
19" century American recipes using cornmeal would be unable to narrow down the number 
of texts they would have to search through via filtering search results because there is no 
indication in the catalog or finding aid which recipes the items contain. While a cookbook’s 
index may indicate which, if any, recipes include cornmeal as an ingredient, such detailed 
information is not captured in the catalog or finding aid. 

While I had originally hypothesized there may be challenges to categorizing and 
describing culinary materials based on nationality, as attributing recipe origins can be a 
contentious issue, the librarians interviewed pointed out that this level of detailed description 
is beyond the scope of catalogers’ work. For example, many scholars, as well as broader 
public discourse, have debated the origins of noodles and “naan” or which civilization can be 
attributed for the invention of fermented grape wine. However, historians, food studies 
researchers, and other scholars do the work of critically examining and questioning recipe 
origins and dish national affiliation. Formal, standardized processes for cataloging rare books 
and other special collection materials do not necessarily critically question the authority of a 
text’s content; if a cookbook qualifies itself as “Southern” or “Armenian,” catalogers will 
define it as such. 

Because the bulk of culinary collections are acquired through donations from 
cookbook collectors, opportunities to work collaboratively with the donor for description 
work exist. The Dr. Jacqueline M. Newman Chinese Cookbook Collection at Stony Brook 
University, for example, was a donation of Dr. Newman, a scholar of Chinese culinary 


history. Dr. Newman played an active role in describing the collections, adding annotations 
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in the MARC 500 field for local record enhancement. Several librarians interviewed pointed 
out that the types of donors that amass these large, historic collections of culinary materials 
tend to know a lot about food history and about each item in their collection and are therefore 


invaluable sources of information about individual records. 


Synthesis and Recommendations 

In the process of conducting the literature review and interviewing librarians 
managing culinary special collections and archives, several challenges and opportunities for 
collections managers stood out as noteworthy in this subject area. In this section, I synthesize 
areas for concern, strengths of such collections, and offer insights based on existing literature 
and ideas that librarians interviewed shared with me. I advocate for a shift in institutional 
perspective towards culinary collections, asserting that these assets hold immerse value to 
their institutional repositions. Culinary resources are particularly well-suited for instruction 
and marketing and should therefore be actively used by librarians and archivists to improve 
services and stimulate broader community engagement. Moreover, serving a 
multidisciplinary field of study, food studies special collections present unique possibilities 
for increased collaboration across departments and repositories. I propose establishing a 
Culinary Archives and Special Collections Consortium as a means to not only streamline 
food studies research, but to also reap the manifold benefits consortia offer to member 
institutions. 
Shift in Perspective 

Such collections are frequently treated as auxiliary to larger collections that do not 
have a food orientation (Morris-Knower, 2004). Many collections arose out of donations to 
other subject-specific collections, such as nutrition, agriculture, and home economics (Van 


Esterik, 2015). Consequently, separate collections covering topics in food studies related to 
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gender, migration, and nutrition, for example, may be housed in separate libraries at the same 
university. As a result, it is more challenging for multidisciplinary researchers of food history 
to make connections between these disparate collections (Van Esterik, 2015). Unless 
institutions identify food studies or food history as a targeted area for collection development 
and management, collections pertaining to food history tend to be siloed off between 
different special collections libraries and archives (Hoffman, 2013). This phenomenon is not 
wholly unique to culinary collections; indeed, as new fields of academic inquiry emerge at 
the intersection of legacy fields, librarians encounter new challenges to description and 
access. As Kasten-Mutkus and Saragossi (2021) note, libraries should serve as forums for 
interdisciplinary exchange; unfortunately, many libraries are limited in enacting this vision 
by their rigid means of compartmentalizing and segregating information based on department 
affiliations (Kasten-Mutkus & Saragossi, 2021). 

The development of the field of food studies has outpaced collections management 
and development in this special collections and archives subject area. While I was impressed 
by the work my interview subjects did, it was apparent to me that not all of them received the 
institutional support or resources needed to maximize the potential of such unique resources. 
Long-held institutional biases against young, interdisciplinary fields of academic inquiry 
stifle the ability of librarians managing one collection from working collaboratively with 
other librarians managing other collections. 

While larger structural changes to how librarians and archivists are given 
opportunities to collaborate would represent a welcome institutional shift in perspective, 
outlining how to enact such titanic operational changes is beyond the scope of this paper. At 
present, I am instead advocating that collections managers reorient their outlook on how such 
collections can be used and what their role is in institutional repositories. Cultivating the type 


of userbase that will put resources to work for innovative ends is what will drive 
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collaboration between librarians in different subject areas. For example, while Josh Kun’s 
2015 To Live and Dine in LA featured special collections menus from the LAPL, Kun’s 
project drew heavily on research into Los Angeles history that was not specific to one library, 
subject area, or collection (Kun, 2015). Pinedo (2004) compiled hundreds of early Mexican- 
Californian recipes, many found through institutional archive research across various 
repositories and departments, into the award-winning cookbook Encarnacion’s kitchen: 
Mexican recipes from Nineteenth-Century California. Thus, attracting researchers who will 
find creative ways to draw the types of connections between collections that traditional 
library arrangement systems do not facilitate is what will drive collaboration between 
departments. Marketing collections to ensure talented researchers know what materials are 
available to use is therefore crucial to cultivating the conditions needed to promote 
cooperation. 
Outreach 

The vernacular, non-academic nature of culinary materials makes them particularly 
well-suited for engaging wider public audiences. As librarians interviewed noted, most 
students and members of the public they have engaged with culinary materials, whether 
through instruction or outreach programs, have been eager to share personal anecdotes about 
family recipes and favorite restaurants. Oftentimes, people connect with particular recipes in 
cookbooks, dishes that originate from their cultural heritage, or advertisements for food 
products someone in their family often purchased. When people are able to make these 
connections to their personal lives, they are more likely to be engaged and want to actively 
learn more about the topic at hand (Klipfel & Cook, 2017). Librarians whose institutions 
have hosted outreach events, such as speaker series and cooking demonstrations, recall how 
lively many of these events have been, with members of the audience often staying well after 


the Question and Answer session has ended to engage speakers in further discussion. 
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Creating this level of engagement not only bolsters the institution’s reputation in the 
community and creates opportunities for further research and collaboration, but attracts 
donors and administrative attention (Ruschiensky, 2017; Russell, 2015). 

In summary, if special collections librarians and archivists managing culinary 
collections recognize the immense marketing potential of their holdings and put materials to 
use for outreach initiatives, they may be able to significantly increase public engagement. 
Visibility and public acknowledgement of institutional archives are foundational to 
establishing new donor relations. And as librarians interviewed noted, many of their most 
used and noteworthy collections are a result of donations from people who heard about the 
collection from another donor or from press visibility. 

Collection Development 

Graziano (2016) highlights the challenges to collection development and management 
within multidisciplinary subject areas, such as queer Studies and sexuality Studies. Graziano 
(2016) stresses that proactive communication between several subject specialists and 
institutional support for collaborative collection development initiatives across departments is 
crucial for building robust collections covering multidisciplinary subjects. For example, 
creating opportunities for agricultural librarians managing special collections to link together 
resources managed by a food laborer rights collection in another repository will open 
possibilities for additional synergistic and innovate collecting (Wintermute, 2017). However, 
the logistical and practical challenges to implementing such collaboration within the context 
of collection development and management are immense. 

Beyond cultivating donor relations for growing collections, exploring opportunities 
for born-digital collection development should be further explored. While many informal 
grassroots archiving projects exist on various online platforms, such as Instagram and blogs, 


few institutional archives have investigated this territory for collection development. 
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However, ignoring online culinary content as a source of potential collections is a mistake 
because the majority of food-oriented publications are now born-digital (Hartel, 2007). 
Moreover, cultural and economic barriers to print publishing prevent diverse perspectives on 
food and culinary heritage from being published (Ferguson, 2020); instead, many chefs and 
home cooks from communities underrepresented in the culinary publishing industry 
document their cuisines on blogs and social media accounts (Cox & Blake 2011; Ferguson, 
2020). Thus, as institutions attempt to address cultural knowledge gaps in their collections, 
launching digital community archive projects may fill this need. While a number of food 
studies, Public History, and Oral History programs have implemented such projects (New 
York University, n.d.), these initiatives are not designed as archives nor were they run by 
archives or special collections. 
Arrangement and Description 

Despite the enormous institutional, research, and exhibition value culinary special 
collections and archives hold, their significance is often underacknowledged by the broader 
library systems they serve. Part of the challenge for demonstrating worth is the dispersed 
means of organizing and managing collections (Smith et al., 2010). As previously discussed, 
varying collections touching on diverse aspects of food history are often housed in different 
repositories within the same institution, thus creating barriers to associative, multidisciplinary 
usage (Korr & Broussard, 2004). However, moving all collections that are even tangentially 
related to cooking and food into the same space is not a practical or even desirable suggestion 
(Bertelsen, 1999). Because of the highly eclectic and trans-disciplinary nature of food studies, 
scholars are likely to find research value in disparate resources; that does not mean all of 
these various assets should be re-organized into a vast, amorphous collection. Librarian- 
scholars of other multidisciplinary fields, such as African American and women’s studies, 


have made similar observations (Korr & Broussard, 2004; Wilk, 2012). These scholars 
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instead suggest creating in-depth research guides, tagging records (i.e. “food studies’’), and 
linking records and finding aids (Trace & Dillon, 2012; Wintermute, 2017). While such 
methods may seem both humble and self-evident, they are quick, affordable, actionable, and 
effective strategies for expanding access to multidisciplinary collections. Managing and 
arranging food studies special collections for maximum discoverability is therefore less of an 
issue of browsing or rearranging repositories. Instead, adopting access strategies that focus on 
enhancing description standards and employing linking technologies will lead to further 
avenues of access and discovery. 
Instruction 

Historic culinary materials, such as cookbooks and menus, are exceptionally well 
positioned to inspire students in primary source literacy instruction. In published works 
(Matheny, 2020) and in interviews, instruction librarians teaching information and primary 
source literacy found that undergraduate students were particularly engaged with rare and 
archival culinary documents. The librarians interviewed noted that students’ excitement 
around handling such materials is often tangible and students demonstrate noticeably higher 
levels of engagement when discussing documents they perceive as historic. When used in 
instructional contexts, cookbooks, food advertisements, menus, and other culinary items 
particularly stimulate dialogue according to librarians interviewed. In these workshops, 
students were eager to share personal stories related to dishes, family traditions, and cultural 
heritage. By stimulating students’ background knowledge through curricular materials, 
students are more likely to draw connections between personal experiences and new 
knowledge (Klipfel & Cook, 2017). Hallmarks of primary source literacy, such as 
questioning who the author intended as their audience, seem to be easier to approach with 
historic cookbooks and recipes because of these documents’ instructional aims (Matheny, 


2020). 
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Therefore, I recommend that special collections instructors should employ cookbooks 
and other culinary documents and ephemera from their collections into primary source 
literacy workshops. Student excitement around these materials acts as a hook, inspiring 
students to engage deeply with curricular materials and actively participate in instruction 
sessions (Matheny, 2020). Thus, starting with novel recipes or exceptionally old and unique 
cookbooks to rouse enthusiasm, instructors can then naturally move on to established primary 
source literacy questions, such as whether information in a recipe can tell us anything about 
the author or the historic context in which the recipe was recorded. 

Consortium 

Establishing a consortium of food studies special collections and archives is an 
ambitious prospect but one that has the potential to yield manifold benefits. However, special 
collections consortia work differently than standard library consortia. Special collections 
consortia do not mail materials between member institutions via Interlibrary Loan (ILL) the 
way many consortia do with more common print publications; instead, consortia members 
collectively build a database that indexes all materials held in the various institutional 
repositories (Mountain West Digital Library, 2015). Such a discovery portal allows 
researchers interested in a topic, such as food studies, to visit a single location online to 
conduct searches, rather than attempt to piece together information from vast and disparate 
repository catalogs and finding aids (Jeon & Menicucci, 2017). From the perspective of the 
member institutions, access to shared metadata and interoperability between records saves 
time (Jeon & Menicucci, 2017; Mountain West Digital Library, 2015). 

Jeon and Menicucci (2017) point out that libraries that enter into consortia 
arrangements reap the most benefits when institutions in the consortium collect in diverse 
areas because there is less of a chance of record duplication. Because many culinary 


collections tend to focus on particular thematic or geographic aspects of culinary heritage 
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(e.g. American women at Harvard’s Schlesinger Library, Los Angeles restaurants at the 
LAPL, etc.), consortium members would exponentially grow their catalogs by indexing 
materials from diverse niche sub-collections and place-based food records that they would 
not collect in their own repositories. 

In a study on a European consortium of research archives that collaboratively 
digitized and cataloged records documenting the history of the hand press, Matheson (2005) 
suggests that expanding consortium membership access beyond traditional institutional 
repositories would greatly expand the scope of materials and expertise that could be drawn 
from. Matheson (2005) asserts that integrating public libraries, antiquarian booksellers, book 
historians, and individual experts in the field would build a much more comprehensive 
database of resources relating to the subject. However, if such an approach was taken with 
culinary archives and special collections, the number of sources to potentially draw from 
would be seemingly endless. Although there are many professionals in the culinary field that 
could offer expert insight into collection development and description, managing such a vast 
network of consortium actors would be exceedingly challenging. Rather, librarians and 
archivists who share a common professional language and set of practices are better equipped 
to exploit the benefits of a consortium model. Jointly applying for funding opportunities 
specific to academic libraries, for example, would only be possible without involvement by 
non-library actors and public libraries. Thus, a culinary archives and special collections 
consortium would be best served by members working in a narrowly-defined field with 


closely aligned institutional goals. 


Conclusion 
Culinary special collections and archives are no longer an emerging trend, but already 


a well-established phenomenon across library institutions in the Unites States. From the 
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earliest American cookbooks from the 18" century to ventures in digital media archiving, 
special collections libraries are both preserving and creating invaluable resources for current 
and future generations to not only understand what people ate, but the greater socio-cultural 
histories surrounding food. As Ferguson (2020) claims, cookbooks themselves are archives; 
they are anthologies of flavors, social values, and historical positionalities. Culinary texts 
reveal much about how the communities they arose out of imagined themselves and the 
world around them (Anderson, 2013; Cappellini & Parsons, 2014; Gvion, 2009). Preserving 
these resources is therefore not only valuable to cooks and “foodies,” but to historical 
researchers, social scientists, and anyone interested in the everyday phenomenology of times 
past. 

However, despite culinary archives and special collections’ relevance to the current 
popularity of food culture and interest in culinary history, institutional biases built into library 
and archive management systems obstruct researchers from true access and hinder collections 
managers from realizing collections potential. Similar to literature on other interdisciplinary 
fields of study, I find that many hallmarks of library management, such as LoC subject 
headings, call number systems, and discipline-specific arrangement, prevent food studies 
materials from being arranged into holistic, easily navigable collections. In thinking though 
how culinary collections are managed, I call for a shift in perspective: rather than treat such 
materials as supplemental to collections in legacy fields of academic inquiry, food studies 
collections should be recognized for their immense instructional and research value. Efforts 
should be taken to make collections more accessible through description and arrangement 
practices that de-silo, and collections should be actively employed for outreach and 
instruction purposes. Establishing a food studies special collections and archive consortium 
would not only create further opportunities for innovative research and bring visibility to 


institutional repositories, but stimulate collaboration between libraries. 
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